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FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS: 

THEm 

APPLICATION IN PRACTICE. 



It is the rule for one who oecapies the position of a 
recognized authority to quote only at first hand the 
authors whom he cites. If a position is to be defended 
— some old fortress of belief to be attacked — some ad- 
vance of thought made — the soldier of scholarship 
must know just where his reinforcements lie, and 
summon by volume, chapter, verse, and line the sup- 
ports on whom he depends. Nevertheless^ever^ thinker, 
as he ripens in age and scholarship, fixes increased 
value on those settled convictions which are not trace- 
able to volume, verse, or line of standard authority, 
which are not even the result of thoughtful delibera- 
tion, but which are the product of unconscious cere- 
J^ bration, digesting automatically the learning of others 

and the experience of one's self. 
^ Among such convictions of my own is one, traceable 

to Herbert Spencer, in sup|K>rt of which I do not pro- 
duce a single quotation. Tnis conviction relates to the 
fact that the beginnings of knowledge are vague and 
obscure and that their progress consists in growing 
clearness of definition. In its most striking form this 

^ progress from the vague and obscure toward clear de- 

/ nnition is the same as that which occurs in the opera 

^ glass, camera and microscope. Only because the use 

^ of these is so common do we fail to be startled by that 

miracle which one turn of a screw may effect ; when 
the distant face speaks in recognized lineaments — 

J the dull blot shines as tracery of flower, feather, or 

leaf — the expanded atom takes form as Insect, microbe 
or seed. In its less striking form this progress relates 
to subjects of human knowledge, and to the human 
being as an unfocused instrument susceptible of in- 
finite adjustment 

The appreciation of this instrumental possibility is 
so modern as to be an end-of-the-century one. To the 
age of the Gl-reek philosophers, Imagining so correctly 
the certainties which they lacked knowledge to verify, 
succeeded an age of dogmatists laying down as facts 
their incorrect beliefs about the world's uncertainties. 
Even fifty years ago the great bulk of human beings 
under tuition were brought up in the gloom and 
shadow of dogmatic belief ; not as to religion only, but 
as to ali knowledge ; and were expected to accept fact 
and belief as matters of authority — of authority not to 
be questioned, appealed from, or even verified. The 
parent, the school, the church, the state — these asserted 
— it was for the young to accept and believe. 

A modern writer (Mrs. Humphrey Ward, I think, 
in '* Robert Ellesmere") has indicated, as one striking 
feature of the present day, an increased capacity to 
tell the truth. Her implication seems to be that" this 
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is a moral change ; the product of au awakened con- 
science. Bat is it not, more probably, an intellectual 
result, based on increased ability to see the truth ? 
Each more newly born youth is a more lately con- 
structed instrument with finer appliances for vision 
and verification. With each clearer definition of the 
object arises the need for clear conception of the ob- 
served differentiation, and this need involves the fur- 
ther one for concise and exact expression. 

Another female thinker (Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Bnmett, I think, in her novel, "Through One Admin- 
istration ^) has shown how one suffering woman learned 
that ignorance received the punishment of sin. Is not 
this, also, an end-of-the-century appreciation ? It is 
being borne in upon this generation, as never it was be- 
fore, that in all the wide realm of universal law ignor- 
ance suffers the punishment of sin. There is borne 
outward the tendency to focus with clearer definition 
every sphere of knowledge— to conceive definitely ex- 
tent and character of differentiation— to express ac- 
curately that* which is conceived. There is a growing 
capacity to see — an increasing tendency to tell the 
truth. If ignorance is punishable as sin, then the hair 
line deviation from exact fact will bear with it its 
hair^s weight of penalty. 

Hence the modern rebound from authority — the 
tendency to question, appeal, investigate and verify. 
From old certainties rise new problems and we have 
an age, as Whittier says : 

'' Where doubt looks out from star and stone. *' 

And if doubt, then ignorance — ^if ignorance, then the 
penalty. At this doubt and ignorance are numbered, 
instruments are leveled and micrometer adjustment 
screws are slowly though eagerly turned. But in some 
spheres the methods of applied science are still new. 
The great thinkers of to-day approach cautiously those 
regions where the human and the inorganic come in 
contact. With evolution as it applies to the material 
world they tread familiar paths; but their walk is 
slow as they seek the genesis of human faculties ; as 
they grope for the data of ethics ; as they strive to 
penetrate the labvrinth of evolution, and study man 
m relation to his fellow man. Nevertheless, in almost 
every aspect man has been focused by some student- 
man as animal, as immortal being, as citizen, as parent 
— man in countless aspects. It is not evident that any 
one has made a serious study of man in his business 
life, or has tried to focus business life itself, and bring 
out from a vague obscurity a sharply defined entity. 

When, therefore, the task was allotted me of address- 
ing you in regard to "The Fundamental Principles of 
all Business and their Application in Practice, ^^ I re- 
sponded that the subject allotted fell in line with cer- 
tain meditations of my own, but that I might fail to 
treat it in the way expected. The request to lecture 
before a class devoted to exact sciences, the precise 
clearness of most of the title — ^such words as prin- 
ciple, fundamental, practice, application — these seemed 
to indicate a clear and precise subject, and to imply 
that, by just such exact method as a lecturer would 
use to instruct in building some special type of steam 
engine of given capacity, I was expected to instruct 
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you how to succeed in business. If, nowever, business 
success is the sure result of certain rules and maxims, 
all you need is to scan the three line advertisements in 
the flash newspapers and send twenty-five cents in 
stamps for '' A Sure Method to make $100,000 in Three 
Months, Without Capital," or adopt the still later ex- 
pedient and take ** Correspondence Lessons." 

The key to our title is the word "Business," and this 
is as vague and obscure as the other words are clear 
and precise. In tr3ring to focus business, the clearer 
definition brings out details and contours not suspect- 
ed, and the treatment necessitated is one equally un- 
foreseen by the allotter of the title and by the lec- 
turer himself. 

After a rapturous visit and generally gorgeous time, 
Daisy Angelica Jones informed her father that her late 
host and hostess, a newly married couple, kept their 
coachman and carriage and pair. 

" But how can they afford it ?" asked the older man. 

*^0h," said the girl, with delightful vagueness, "I 
don^t know, but it's all right; it's business, some- 
howl" 

This beautiful simplicity exemplifies the state of 
mind of the young of both sexes before they are con- 
fronted with the necessity of self-support. Accustom- 
ed to unbroken daily comfort, parent provided, with- 
out explanation, children grow up without definite 
idea as to the difference between principal and inter- 
est ; without conception of that great, but unknown 
factor, the earning capacity of the parent. Their 
lovely home is the slow accumulation of a lifetime's 
savings and the whole vested capital of a long work- 
ed parent, while the income wnich supports that 
home is a yearly salarv. The children do not see why 
comfort should not always abound, nor why each of 
them cannot live ajpart in just such homes. Death 
sponges out the main factor, leaving a family without 
income and a home not divisible in salable parts. 

The enlightened college provides no chair of domes- 
tic economy, and there are young lady medalists in 
the higher mathematics who cannot calculate the 
yards of carpet to cover a given sized floor 5 and young 
men who know the exact length of the River Yukon, 
but lack even an approximate idea of the length of 
father's purse. Girls grow up with the idea that, when 
a father fails to support them, a husband or a legacy 
will take the father's place. The boys have a vague 
notion that at some mdeflnite period thev may have 
to enter business or take up a profession. It is doubt- 
ful whether any young person about to enter active 
life ever takes a deliberate survey of the whole field 
of business, or evolves a clear conception of the prin- 
ciples which govern it. 

Such a survey might be attempted from the statis- 
tical side. In this study two text books would suf- 
fice — ^a volume of Dun's or Bradstreet's Weekly Ab- 
stracts and a compendium of our last census. In the 
former we have tabulated the probabilities of busi- 
ness life ; that is to say, the number of insolvencies 
and the proportion of loss to total business. In the 
latter we have a numerical map which charts every 
industry. Here every calling is tabulated, and one 
can learn the capital, the number of laborers, the pro- 
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dact. Here the localization of indastries is clearly laid 
down, and none seeing: it need engrage in- the profitless 
task of carrying coals to Newcastle. The more one 
studies this marveloas compendium, the more does he 
appreciate it as a great revelation. No longer, as he 
surveys these serried lines of figures, does he ask with 
doubt or sarcasm, *^ Can these dry bones live f ^ The 
facts become instinct with life, and business destiny, 
as determined by footed columns, seems a prophecy 
each young man can declare for himself. This he gen- 
endly does, and without any study of abstract or com- 
pendium. He not only declares the prophecy, but 
seeks the destiny ; and then, unexpectedly, bumps up 
against a lot of human attributes which stand be- 
tween him and the figures. 

In a minor novel of Dickens the hero is a dwarf, one 
of whose early eccentricities is his effort to secure a 
better appreciation of music by sitting on the top of 
a hand organ while a servant turns the crank. At a 
later period he becomes rich and goes into society. 
This he deserts after arriving at the conclusion to 
which his musical failure leads the way, that it isn^t 
half so important for a man to get into society as it is 
for society to get into him. Probably many young 
men spend along period entering upon and going 
througn business and do not discover till after years 
of ill success that business has not got into them. 

Almost everv man begins his career as an employ^, 
and there is often an employer who has certain old- 
fashioned notions as to what he expects of an em- 
ploy6. If the employ^ imagines that profound know- 
ledge, wide range of information and brilliant suggest- 
iveness are the things expected,, he is much deceived. 
The first thing the old-fashioned employer looks for 
is accuracy. Accuracy of statement, of execution, of 
understanding, of observation. He does not want an 
employ^ who assents to his orders and goes off with- 
out really understanding them ; nor one who brings 
him a garbled, slipshod statement about a business 
fact; nor one who cannot distinguish his inferences 
from his observations; nor one whose measurements 
need to be verified, and whose figures fall short of the 
standard applied to Cffisar^s wife. 

There is a feminine laxity of statement among many 
masculine men ; they Mre off statements at a fact as 
an inexperienced gunner fires a big charge of small 
shot, hoping that one may hit the mark. In the teach- 
ing of good schools fifty years ago, much was done to 
prevent and correct this habit. The study of gram- 
mar—even so slight a thing as tioold Brown's English 
Grammar — served to instill accuracy. Latin grammar, 
with almost mechanical adjustments and careful ex- 
ercise in parsing— these taught strictness of sequence, 
the relations of the antecedent and the accurate fit- 
ting of one part of speech to another. Composition 
perfected the whole by developing the art of definite 
and correct expression. These niceties have fallen out 
of fashion. The student demands instruction in some 
specific branch, compressed in the least time and fur- 
nished at the least cost, that he may be immediately 
fitted for an immediately paying occupation. For the 
accomplishment of a mental habit, by which accuracy 
in all tilings can be attained, he has no time. The 
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general trend of the period bends to his wish. The 
boy of ten or twelve, whose ear is quick to catch the 
telegraphic click and whose fingers are nimble to ma- 
nipulate the keys, transmits messages whose weighty 
import prints no furrow on his brain. The telephone 
girl repeats with parrot-like insistence the inform- 
ation she cannot and does not want to understand. 
The stenographer and typewriter turn into human 
instruments, which perform their work with the same 
lack of interest and passion as do the writing pad 
and the key-struck ribbon. Above them stands tnat 
august being, the reporter, who claims for his petty 
and ignoble trade the title of a profession, and calls 
himself a journalist. From and through nim exudes 
a perspiration of words which he mistakes for litera- 
ture, and the hurried readers of great dailies and 
weeklies slip easily into his slipshod expressions, his 
newspaper English, his loosely fitting conceptions as 
to truthful report and accurate statement. 

Unless the reporter has quite recently given us one 
of his small birdshot items, it has been reserved as a 
new departure for one of our foremost colleges to in- 
sist as a fundamental necessity of entrance on a sound 
general knowledge of English. 

If this is so, wnat a sature it seems 1 What a mush- 
room firrowth of special and superficial acquisitions is 
indicated where there is no subsoil of substantial 
knowledge concerning the student's own mother- 
tongue. 

Another thing which the old-fashioned employer 
looks for in his new employe is thoroughness. He 
wants to know that when a thing is done it is done. 
A higher authority than myself has so emphasized this 
quality that I need not dilate on it. in that well 
known historical personap^e. Sir Joseph Porter, 
K.C.B., Gilbert, the dramatist, has portrayed a char- 
acter who climbed to the higher summit of position 
and whose ladder rested on the platform of thorough- 
ness. This successful being began life by polishing 
up the handle of the big front door. 

** And he polished up that handle so carefully. 
That now he is the ruler of the Queen's navee.'' 

George Herbert, a still older authority, exquisitely 
hinted at the same truth when he wrote : 

*^ Who sweeps a room as to the Lord, 
Makes that and the action fine.'' 

Another thing whicli the employer looks for is a 
businesslike grasp of things. The correct synonym 
for businesslike grasp is common sense. By both these 
terms is meant a short, practical method of getting 
right at the point— a way that the old-fashined em- 
ployer conceives as being quite difiPerent from the elab- 
orate methods of students and learned men. Such an 
employer once welcomed to his office that great acqui- 
sition — a university bred man with the high training 
of a civil engineer. Katurally, there was some arith- 
metical work, and when the graduate brought whole 
sheets of foolscap, serried with figures, the employer 
looked wise and accepted the elaborate mystery as 
correct. Later, possibly owing to some doubt due to 
the employer's latent sense of proportion, that em- 
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ployer questioDed as to the certainty of resalt. There 
was absolute certainty. The (graduate produced a col- 
lege textbook and referred to standard rules which 
were infallible. The rules were too intricate for the 
employer's brain, and the method so involved that he 
could not follow its thread of meaning and connec- 
tion. He was able to demonstrate by a few figures on 
the back of an old envelope that the result was hope- 
lessly wrong. 

This same civil engineer was an excellent draughts- 
man and secured permission to draught the truss roof 
for a new miH. When the beautiful drawings were 
handed in the country carpenter had finished a truss 
roof of his own. To put the matter plainly, this col- 
lege-bred man could not be trustl^d to do anything 
correctly or just at the right time. He and the other 
employ^ whose youthfully impetuous knowledge was 
roughly grated by the appparently low-grade common 
sense of the employer, felt that facts and figures stood 
in an unexpected way between them and business. 
It dawned on them that there were learned, elaborate, 
infallible methods whose result in their bands was 
failure ; and curious little unsuspected by-paths which 
led straight to success. They couldn't see where the 
short cut diverged from the longer way, while the em- 
ployer found it by what seemed an instinct, and which 
was a process of which he had formed no clear concep- 
tion. 

A more intellectual man once formulated this clear- 
ly. He was a man whose knowledge seemed profound; 
whose command of it seemed perfect. He exhorted a 
mere youth to adopt a certain profession and make 
himself an authority in it. *' But,'' said the youth, *'I 
haven't half your age, only a spark of your learning, 
and none of your genius." The older man replied that 
his ability did not spring from genius, but did rest on 
method ; that variety and amount of knowledge were 
not so important as proper classification ; that man 
was the most ready whose knowledge was divided, 
classified and arranged, like the druggist's goods, in 
drawers, bottles and pots, each kind by itself, with 
the location clearly in mind. It might be that mem- 
ory alone, or the general law of mental association, 
would suffice to locate the chemist's drugs; but it 
would be surer and safer if all were arranged in an 
orderly and logical way. Thus should knowleds:e be 
distributed — well known facts kept separate from the 
probable but uncertain ; simple things from complex. 
Thus should facts be arranged, like the chemist's 
drugs, so the student or the authority could pull out 
any drawer at will. Nay, once given complete method 
and logical classification, the young beginner could 
get along with a small stock, many bottles and draw- 
ers being empty, but strictly in place and ready to be 
filled at a moment's need. 

To dispense this knowledge properly one must have 
the wisdom of right use. To rightly use knowledge, 
said this wise man, one must analyze, synthesize and 
strike out the non-essentials. In this sentence seems to 
lie the whole secret as to command of knowledge. Of 
the three, the middle process is the least important, 
for, if the facts are analyzed and the non-essenjbials 
struck out, the residue of dislocated joints will slip 
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into their sockets with a click of satisfaction and ac- 
complish their own synthesis. There is no quicker 
way of getting at the bottom of anything than by 
striking out the non-essentials, and if one begins his 
operations with this process, he grows astonished at 
the proportion of useless factors in every problem and 
at the clearance which a striking out of non-essentials 
involves. 

Business men of an apparently low grade of cotnmon 
sense are often like the man who talked prose all his 
life without knowing it— they have carried on an in- 
tellectual process so complicated that they mistook its 
labyrinthine intricacy for siimplicity. They have ana- 
lyzed, synthesized and struck out the non-essentials, 
while they thought that the question had simply 
settled in their minds overnight. The employ^, 
younger than the employer and better because later 
educated, grows quickly conscious of his own mental 
processes. Watching these, he becomes aware that 
many of his soundest conclusions are almost instan- 
taneous and seem instinctiva He finds himself en- 
dowed with unsuspected facilities of quick detection 
and sure comparison ; with certain new senses immedi- 
ately perceptive of facts supposed to be discoverable 
only by careful calculation. He develops a sense of 
proportion so keen that it will discover a numerical 
error at a glance in the middle of page or problem 
without scanning that problem's course or result. He 
finds in his mind certain pockets of classification into 
which the balls of fact roll of themselves. This drops 
into the pocket of superficial area, that in cubic capac- 
ity; this into horse power, that into resistance; this 
into revolution, that into centrifugal force ; this into 
expense, that into fixed account ; this into repair, 
that into plant ; this into cost, that into profit. 

By the time he has got thus far, the employ^ has 
become an employer. Possibly he has clearly con- 
ceived this logical and condensed summarv of "The 
Fundamental Principles of all Business and their Ap- 
plication in Practice." If so, he has only just arrived 
at the spot to first ask the question : ** What is busi- 
ness ?" But by this time, unfortunately, he has prob- 
/ibly attached his honor and capital to some enterprise 
so weighty that it has anchored him for life. He is 
the head of some corporation with stockholders dis- 
tant and unknown — stockholders having no human 
connection with the humanity of the corporation, and 
who look upon its employes and customers as mere 
coincidents with engines and machines in their work 
of dividend making. Or he may have tied up all his 
own savings and the loans of trusting friends in some 
real estate speculation, whose only chance of success 
depends on nis permanent management. At this per- 
iod, when almost hopelessly involved, he begins for 
the first time to study general conditions of business. 
Summaries, generalizations and principles attract him. 
He studies the Tribune's list of multi-millionaires and 
refiects on the origin and course of their vast and en- 
ticing fortunes. He picks up at random moments 
late editions of school and college text books, torn, 
scribbled and unappreciated by his own children, and 
wishes that he, when young, might have had their 
chances. Wishes that even now he might sit quietly 
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down to study these books, and in so doinji: get lid of 
that rubbish of knowledge which the unanalyzing work 
of years has heaped up along with useful facts. For 
he realizes now that these text books are condensed 
compendinms of fact and principle. If now in some 
library he should see a gilt lettered title ^' The Funda- 
mental Principles of all Business and their Application 
in Practice, ^^ he would seize that book greedily. Seize 
it, only to find that *^ The Fundamental Principles of 
Business'' are not those in general use, and that others, 
like himself, drifted into business and are drifting 
through it. Such a text book ought to be compiled, 
and this, with another on ** Domestic Economy," should 
be the gates through which every male and female 
graduate should be forced to enter life. A preparatory 
hand book should be in the satchel of every child at 
school. In this hand book the main object should be 
to make clear to everv child the annual cost of his 
maintenance, the division of that cost under proper 
heads, and the proportion which his total bears to 
that of the family in which he forms a part. By such 
preparatory training the youthful scholar will be fitted 
for that more serious work on "The Fundamental 
Principles of all Business and their Application in Prac- 
tice." Probably neither scholar nor student will take 
grreedily to either text book. The precocious Mozart, 
who knows intuitively that his business is music ; the 
Hercules- Apollo Sandow, who realizes that his busi- 
ness is physical perfection ; these need no text book 
nor general survey to show them where their course 
lies. Behind these stands a class with faculties un- 
formed, too doubtful to choose and not willing to 
stake their destiny on the footings of a tabulation. 
Back of these stands a third class in which at some 
time each boy has enthusiastically applauded the 
clown's profession and each girl selected as her throne 
the stool behind a candy counter. Which love, war, 
poetry, statesmenship, travel and a sequence of appear- 
ing and disappearing apparitions momentarily allure 
and repel. For these too early a final choice is un- 
wise. If some years of experimental business were 
permitted, many would take up study again with new 
zest, learning in a week what formerly required a' 
month, and emerging like trained athletes all ready for 
the business race. 

Then would come the serious question, ** What is 
business ?" Then side by side on the desk would lie 
the text books on **Dome8tie Economy" and '* Fun- 
damental Principles ; " the compendium of the last 
census and the weekly abstracts of Dun and of Brad- 
street. Then would the student tabulate trades, ex- 
amine the totals of various industries and study their 
localities. He will note their growth and estimate 
their proportion to the total demand. And he will be 
readv, in the cold glow of figures, to mortgage a future 
in wbich he does not discern the potent factor of his 
own and his brother's humanity. For these books— 
probably even the first edition of **The Fundamental 
Principles" — will cognize business only with a view to 
its immediate end, the acquisition of money— ignoring 
the object for which it is acquired and the investment 
and expense account, not pecuniary but human, by 
which this acquisition is secured. 
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Let US, too, ignore this question— for a time. Let ua 
follow that coarse which is usaal rather than that 
which is best, and leave to the last that matter which 
ought to be first— the moral significance of the busi- 
ness relation. 

'If the immediate object of business is to acquire the 
largest amount of money in the shortest time, several 
points have to be considered. If money is to be made 
by the sale of goods, then we have to decide between 
moderate business at fair or high profit and large 
business on a narrow margin. The latter involves 
large investment, expjense, and risk. If much of the 
investment account is subject to interest, that item 
lasts through the dullest times, while general expenses 
admit only partial decrease. Slight changes of trade 
may depress that business below the paying point. 
If business be done on a five per cent, margin, some 
shrewd rival may save seven per cent, on his cost by 
secret process or published patent and wipe out your 
five per cent, profit. Or a changed tariff may sud- 
denly enhance cost and foreign competitors invade 
your market. The elasticity of moderate business on 
liberal margin adapt&it to a wider range of fluctuation. 

The possioilites of demand call for close observation. 
Shall we sell a few articles of great cost or many 
articles of small cost ? The invoice for a thousand ton 
hydraulic press will make a fine figure in the ledger, 
but think how few people want thousand ton hy- 
draulic presses! Quill toothpicks might be a better 
business, for most well bred people use quill tooth- 
picks. But think how many it would take to foot up 
the Fame cost as that of a thousand ton hydrauuo 
press I On the other hand, the life average of a tooth- 
pick ought not to be more than a week — hence a 
large and constant demand. But a good press ought 
to last for fifty years. We have, therefore, to consider 
durability as well as first cost. The quill toothpick is 
not a finality, after all. Its probable average is a week, 
but the economical user might easily prolong this to a 
month, and so cut down the demand. Matches are 
better— the stingiest man in the world can't use a 
match twice. On further consideration, however, the 
match does not have so great an advantage as would 
appear. Every well-bred person needs a toothpick, 
for a toothpick is one of those things which not even 
the most altruistic man would dream of sharing with 
his neighbor. But the one match of a selfish man may 
light lamp or fire for a whole household. Hence a de- 
creased demand for matches. We have carefully to 
consider the possible, probable, natural, cultivatable, 
and artificial demand. Wall paper of a definite price is 
within the range of a definite number of people. It is 
quite possible, therefore, that the maker of the most 
artistic paper salable at this price should secure the 
whole demand. It is probable, however, that he 
would ^et less than half, as cultured taste to appre- 
ciate his commodity would not equal uncultured love 
for gaudy and conventional show. The demand for 
candy seems to be a natural demand. The love of 
sweets is common to man and beast, and, by the varia- 
tion of sweets under the form of candy, this natural 
demand may be fostered and stimulated till an im- 
mense industry results. No American city which does 
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for notbingr. How loDfi: will it be before tbe new buyer 
learns tbat no old stock itf cbeap at cost ? How mncb 
longer before he realizes tbat this asset, apparently 
simple and easilv calculable, is tbe most profound mys- 
tery of bis whole establishment— the skeleton which 
presides over his business feast— the vulture waiting 
for his firm's corpse, and Brahma like, the carrion on 
which that vulture shall feed ? How long will it be 
before his good-looking young clerk accepts a hundred 
dollar rise from some competitor, and carries the 
chewing gum trade of feminine adorers to the store 
on the other comer ? How long before the retired pro- 
prietor opens a new store with larger plate glass windows 
on the sunny side of the street, and alleges, when 
sued for breach of contract, that the bargain was in 
restraint of trade and void ? 

From these terms of a village problem, with its fac- 
tors of comer store and second-hand stock, let us 
change to a larger blackboard and more numerous 
set or figures. As we do so the problem grows more 
complex, and it is not always easy to strike out the 
non-essentials or see how a few principles pertaining 
to the smallest business underlie the most vast and far- 
reaching designs. Because of this complexity, we 
have have, a world-wide fever of business, with all its 
attendant delirium. 

Serious as is the interest question to the young 
storekeeper of the village corner, it is infinitely more 
so to the business world, as a whole. And yet the 
business world accepts as right, almost without ques- 
tion—accepts as the latest and most approved finan- 
cial and business economy — a system which causes the 
bulk of its business to be done on borrowed capital. 
Money is one of the necessary instruments and tools 
of business, and in every trade but that of finance 
we clearly recognize that the tools must be propor* 
tioned to the work. If a mill of moderate size secures 
the government contract for envelopes, its first task 
is to multiply the machines in proportion to the 
contract. If a new territory is opened to settlement, 
or If the last census discloses a steady annual growth 
in the cultivated area of some old settled State, the 
farm implement manufacturer calculates the in- 
creased need of plows to turn up the sod, of drills to 
scatter the seed, of reapers to gather in the grain 
Bat in finance all is different. With wonderful elabo- 
ration — with marvelous detail — with concise summings 
up, the United States census discloses the growth 
of population— the increase of vested wealth — ^the 
expansion of production and interchange. All these 
these steadily increase in proportion and amount by 
steps which are visible and laws which are fixed. By 
the rule of common trades, dollars, which are the 
tools and instruments of all trades, ought to increase 
in definite proportion, in known quantity, by rules 
fixed and known. Instead of this, the production of 
money is left to chance — ^to the chance first of a fixed 
definite proportion between the silver and gold in the 
earth's recesses and in the channels of commerce, 
and, second, of a like fixed proportion in the demand 
for each — a chance which has resulted in the scarcity 
of one material and the overplus of another. Hence 
an uncertain annual supply of money, dispropor- 
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tioned to a certain and fixed annual Increase of busi- 
ness. Then steps in the banker, and, for interest, lends 
that credit which he is ^lad to see pass current in- 
stead of money. The less ihe actual supply of money, 
the better the market for credit— the fewer the hand- 
to-hand payments, the more numerous are ihvolved 
settlements by book credit, by time draft, by promis- 
sory note,. by loan and discount— by every transaction 
which widens the circle of financial middlemen, and 
interposes the bank, the broker and the collection 
agrency between the buyer and the seller. 

Not content with its privUepre of lending credit on 
interest as a substitute for the missing proportion of 
money, the banking interest, bv sound argument and 
specious wile, tries to accumulate in its own coffers 
the largest possible proportion of real money. Hence 
a vast banking system, with immense deposit ac- 
counts subject to call ; a huge array of trust com- 
panies, with the slow moving funds of trusts and 
estates ; a prodigal supply of insurance companies, 
with their reserves locked up in city realty, a newer 
growth of bond and debenture companies spreading 
their accumulations among boomed cities and over 
farms scourged in succession by drought, freshet, graces- 
hopper, cyclone and populist ; and Wall Street, as a 
whole, scattering broadcast all its brands of sweet- 
ened, adhesive paper, knowing well how many inno- 
cent flies will be attracted and stick. In these vast 
aggregations of capital lies the possibility of those 
works whose increasing magitude is a wonder of the 
age. Hence rise the twenty storied office buildings— 
kence spring the arches which are to span a Hud- 
son — hence starts the rail which shall cross a conti- 
nent. And hence sink the foundations of individual 
responsibility. With pitiful abdication of self, with 
confiding innocence that is all too childlike and 
bland, the individual pours his pecuniary drop into 
the banking bucket, with a serene trust that the in- 
tegrity and business sagacity of men he don^t know- 
is greater than that of himself. The banks tell him 
it is miserly to be a miser. That it don^t pay to stuff 
greenbacks in a mattress or hide gold eagles in a bowl 
of dried beans on the kitchen dresser. So he puts 
his money in a trust company at one or two per cent, 
or in a national bank for nothing, and these philan- 
thropic institutions loan it out for their own profit at 
six per cent. Unfortunately for the business world, 
those conservative business men whose capital is pro- 
portioned to their business are not large borrowers ; 
so the banking interest backs uo the weak and strug- 
gling at the expense of the sound and conservative, 
and, not finding enough of these to profitably employ 
its means, becomes the promoter of the most hetero- 
geneous business enterprises. 

As these enterprises increase in number and magni- 
tude, the complexity of their business relations in- 
creases. Shift the scene from our corner store to the 
huge establishments of Carnegie, Edison, and Westing- 
house, to the crossed and tangled wires of a Western 
Union, to the myriad-boned skeleton of an Atchison, 
and see how intricate are the problems of stock and 
staff, of capital and interest, of expense and profit. To 
a stock inventory of prodigious amount is now added 
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a plant inventory of proportioned size, both so hetero- 
geneous that even cost is an improper factor, while the 
soundest estimate is a wild g:uess. The business is a 
veritable one -horse shay, which runs just so long as 
the slenderest linchpin of a dividend sticks in, and 
drops all to pieces when the dividend drops out. 

To these complexities, due to mere magnitude of 
amount and variety of assets, must be added the ele- 
ment of time. The enterprises launched by aggregated 
capital are so vast that long years elapse before the 
engines get in running order and the first trial trip is 
made. If the Hudson is to be bridged or a canal dug 
across the Isthmus of Panama, unknown years of 
steady outgo precede the doubtful beginnings of in- 
come and the still more doubtful beginnings of profit; 
hence, not merely'a few large and uncertain enterprises, 
but a world-wide delirium of investment, which takes 
no note of the simple principles of the corner store, of 
the chewing gum man's subtile road to success, of the 
dead man's limitation to one coffin plate. British 
capital is piled in heaps wherever a British iron clad 
can give that indirect protection whose direct employ- 
ment Great Britain so indignantly resents. Australia 
and the Argentine are fastened to Thread and Needle 
Street with golden bonds, and then Great Britain dis- 
covers that Australia and the Argentine have more 
quill toothpicks and matches than a limited population 
can consume. In mad confidence that mere weight of 
capital can make any enterprise a success, the possi- 
bilities of demand are flagrantly ignored. Water works, 
gas works, incandescent and arc light works, electric 
and cable tramways, belt railroads and parallel lines, 
irrigated deserts, mountain peak hotels, and cogwheel 
Inclines— these are scattered with reckless hand for the 
benefit of a population which may possibly in time 
grow up to them — to the social destruction of every 
over-boomed locality and the pecuniary loss of an 
enthusiastically confiding and badly gulled public. 

Let us now ask the question, ** Wnat is business T^ 
•The word comprehends almost every form of daily oc- 
cupation, whether such occupation be ^atuitous or 
have for its immediate object the acquisition of money. 
In ordinary acceptation it includes only those forms of 
occupation in which the party of the first part, *'for 
value received," does something for or transfers some- 
thing to another. One fundamental principle of busi- 
ness, often too late and too Imperfectly appreciated, is 
that involved in the words "value received." When 
attached to a promissory note, the ordinary business 
man recognizes easily their legal and practical effect. 
When merely implied in the transfer of an article or 
the exercise in another's service of time or ability, 
the fundamental principle of ^' value received" is too 
obscure to be always self-evident, too vague to be 
easily identified. And yet, if there is any one thing 
which is clear, it is the law of implied warrantee. From 
this implication the manufacturer cannot escape. No 
disclaimer in catalogue or invoice will free him from 
the warrantee which is implied by his general offer. 
If he offer butter, it need not be ** fancy dairy" nor 
even "creamery," but he can't enforce pay for lard or 
lubricating grease. If he offer an axe, the article sup- 
plied need not be of the costliest brand of steel, but it 
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must not be edged with pewter, and must perform in 
some reasonable way the ordinary functions of an 
axe. It may be sold according to quantity^ on a sliding 
scale of prices, but for equal quantities it is sold at the 
same price to the rich man as the poor. 

Singularly enough there is a stratum of business which 
the world recognizes as a higher stratum — to which the 
young weakly aspire — on which the already attained 
rest with lordly pride in their own position and with 
ill concealed disdain for the ranks beneath, and in 
which the law of implied warrantee has little or no 
recognition. 

This stratum is the professional one, and it plumes 
itself on its superiority to that trade element on which 
the British novelist has for generations poured con- 
tempt and scorn. Tet it is no libel to say tnat the pro- 
fessional man. as an ordinary thing, has little more 
concern for the result of his labor than that much- 
caricatured tradesman, the New York plumber, has for 
his. The latter carries out some elaborate system for 
the elimination of dirt and foul air, in which system 
leaky joints and uncalculated back pressures are made 
the means for distilling the sewer's miasm among the 
drawing room upholsteries and saturating the cellar 
soil with poisonous filth. And in his bill, as there was 
much time rendered and much material used, he takes 
an honest delight. He claims to be honest because he 
has supplied the material and time charged for, but 
he does not hold himself responsible for the attainment 
of a desired end. Just so the lawyer, the doctor, the 
professional expert— these, except in rare cases, assume 
no Responsibility for the result. The lawyer settles an 
estate, and, whether his management beggars or en- 
riches, charges in full for his time and his labor. The 
doctor enveigles some chronic sufferer into a course of 
treatment, and collects his fee through years of use- 
less experiment, just the same as if he had made the 
lame to walk or the blind to see. The professional ex- 
pert investigates the subject submitted to him, and 
collects for professional service, whether his report be 
a summary of sound conclusions or a tabulation false in 
figares and misleading in result. In these charges and 
settlements, the question as to value received has little 
lot or share. So many years of preliminary education, 
so much acquired reputation, so many visits or consul- 
tations at so much an hour— these seem the basis of 
the charge. They seem so, and yet are not. If they 
were, some reasonable basis might be arrived at, for 
reasonable limit might be set to the money value of 
education and repute. Bat doctor, lawyer, and pro- 
fessional expert, naving first made out the bill from 
the standpoint of their own value, then amend it ac- 
cording to their estimate of the debtor's wealth. The 
millionaire's leg costs more to amputate than does that 
of the comer grocer, and the weak corpK)ration pays a 
bigger lawyer's bill than the richer individual or firm. 
It will be answered that this is a slander on the pro- 
fessions, and that the big fees of the rich render pos- 
sible that gratuitous or low-priced service to the poor 
which professional men are ever ready to extend. 
Granting this and admitting that the professions, 
like the trades, have their due proportion of unselfish, 
generous, philanthropic men; nevertheless, the fact re- 
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mains that the fandauiental principle of implied war- 
rantee and value received has little place in the busi- 
ness or ethics of the professions. And, grranted that 
the fees of the rich render possible gratuitous service 
to the poor, why should the professions exact from 
those whom they profess to serve money which the 
served might expend in charity as freely as themselves ? 
When the surgeon^s steel bleeds the millionaire cutler, 
it bleeds his purse and claims to give food and drink 
out of it to the poor. Were the millionaire cutler to 
reverse this process and charge to the surgeon, because 
rich and of nigh repute, an exorbitant price for the 
steel, no explanation would avail him that he proposed 
to give the excess to the poor. 

And yet are not the trades competent to distribute 
their own alms ? 

Having thus asked the question, "What is busines^f* 
we now ask, '^What is the object of business?" As 
previously hinted, the readiest and most general 
answer would be that the object of business was the 
acquisition of money. Money, being useless in and of 
itself, is a means, not an end ; so we must also ask, 
** What is the object of pecuniary acquisition ?" The 
first purpose of tne money seeker is to maintain him- 
self in reasonable comfort while enga^d in the busi- 
ness of exchanging his time or his ability for money. 
The second is to transform reasonable comfort into 
luxury and provide for the gratification of tastes and 
desires. The third is to reduce the hours of money 
getting occupation and increase those devoted to 
testes and pursuits not primarily leading to direct per- 
sonal aggrandizement. The fourth is to amass and 
save from the proceeds of active business a sum whotie 
revenue will furnish either reasonable or luxurious sup- 
port, leaving the saver free from enforced labor and at 
liberty to follow occupations and pursuits without ref- 
erence to moneyed consideration. In the four problems 
as just stated we have the one factor, '* himself." Mar- 
riage adds a certain second factor and the potency of 
an indeterminate series. The individual implies the 
family, and, for *' himself," we must read *^ himself and 
family." It would appear, therefore, that the object 
of business is to acquire money with the view of pro- 
viding comfort, luxury and the gratification of desires 
and tastes for the family. The family, however^ im- 
plies families, and the social relation steps in with a 
whole train of factors. Apparently the responsibility 
of the business man is not limited to his own family, 
and his duty is to seek the highest well being of him- 
self and familv just so far as he can do so without cur- 
tailing that or other families. Here let us a call a halt 
and reconsider this last conclusion. What a terrible 
and dangerous leap is this from the admitted doctrine 
that the boundary of each man^s liberty is the liberty 
of his fellow ? And yet a mania of sentimental sym- 
pathy is spreading through all lands whose end would 
be to rigidly limit the well being of individual and 
family to just such an average as would be necessitated 
by the equal division of the well being of the world 
among its total population. Were this done, the New 
York tenement house and the Dahomey hut would 
alike disappear, but the gates of Chats worth would be 
closed forever and the suburban villa be seen no more. 
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In raising the undeveloped savage or the retro^adeof 
civilization to that average which is based on a uni- 
versal level we would drag down and back the advance 
guard of human progress, the outmost pickets of the 
social camp, the watchers who have fixed their observ- 
atory above the fog of the valley and the murk of the 
labor-exhaling city. 

A mania of sentimental sympathv we call it. Were 
it only a brute, ravening demand of the poor to share 
in the feasts of their betters, the emergency could be 
more easily met. But it is an insidious mania which 
becomes the obsession of the rich, the well to do, the 
comfortably off, the contented, the ungrasping, the 
philanthropic. A mania which sets them to calling in 
question their own morcd right to their own inherit- 
ances and acquisitions, which makes them apologetic 
for being better off than their neighbors, which robs 
innocent indulgence of its joy and transforms the 
lovely attributes of pity and compassion into the 
death's heads of every feast. 

While these gentle innocents sit trembling on their 
rightful lands — sit, like criminals in the docK, accused 
of social larceny and so appalled by the prosecutor's 
vehemence that they almost doubt their own inno- 
cence — the prosecutor pleads that these are useless 
beings, '^ who toil not, neither do they spin,'' a non- 
producing class, burdensome to that other class whose 
direct, hard-handed labor is the only source of wealth. 
But mark here the qualifying force of that one word 
** direct." In these days when the law of the transfor- 
mation of force has become the daily tool of working 
mechanics, what legislator would dare to decree that 
every electric generator should expend hourly the sum 
of its production and that storage batteries should be 
no more ? And yet the cow, the share in a building 
and loan society, the lot, the house, the saving bank 
pass book, the stock, the bond, the annuity, the policy 
of life insurance, these are tne storage batteries in 
whieh the generators of wealth accumulate their daily 
surplus of unexpended product. Who dare say that 
these shall be no more ? Who dare dictate the sum of 
each man's daily expenditure ? Who dare gainsay the 
right of the individual to spend or to withhold— to 
squander or to save ? 

We need waste little time on the pitiful fallacy that 
direct, hard-handed labor is the only source of wealth. 
- We scarcely need to point out that this so-called non- 
prod ucing class furnishes its share of the demand 
which keeps in action the direct, hard-handed labor, 
and also supplies its share of that capital without 
which labor is but a shorn Samson. Let us fall back 
on that other charge that these non-producers are use- 
less beings, a burden on the social back. Under this 
claim lurks the strangest heresy of a dying century — 
a heresy bom in this new land and slowly permeating 
older ones. It is that heresy which attributes to man 
as his highest function the faculty of maximum pro- 
duction and imputes to him as a sin that other func- 
tion — the faculty of maximum use. It is that heresy 
which crowns the producer and dethrones him whose 
needs and tastes are the final cause of the product. It 
is that heresy which brands as accursed and outcast 
from the social circle those middle and upper classes 
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whose instincts toward a higher culture represent the 
V inherited tendency of a race. 

It is not strange that the newl^ enfranchised citizen 
should wax indignant and inquisitorial when his eager 
steps in the new path of social and political privilege 
are blocked by hereditary wealth and title whose ori- 
gin is doubtful or shameful. But the latter-day here- 
tic includes among the objects of his hate those suc- 
cessful ones of his own lower class whose earnings and 
sayings have promoted them. Because they no longer 
produce by direct, hard-handed labor, therefore, they 
are useless. In this view the functions of a rising and 
upper class are ignored. In the evolution of these 
classes there is abstracted from the ranks of direct 
productive labor a certain number of strugglers, hy 
which abstraction the evils of competition are miti- 
gated. One function of these classes, probably the 
chief, is to develop that faculty of use on whose evolu- 
tion the faculty of production depends, and we cannot 
too strongly urge that no superiority attaches to the 
producer as such, production and use being equal and 
correlative. In this retired class part only are so en- 
riched as to be large consumers. Another part, equally 
dowered perhaps with education, refinement, breeding 
and taste, possess desire and critical sense, though 
their ability to acquire the possessions of others is limi- 
ted. Of this circle of gentlewomen and unassertive 
men what useful function shall we predicate ? These 
are to the body social what the health oflQcer and the 
official inspector of weights and measures are to the 
trades. These are the detectors of adulteration, the 
adjustors of social standards. These stand between 
the social body and the cheats and meddlers who 
threaten it. These are to the current of popular 
thought and feeling what the filtering basin is to the 
turbid stream. They make it pause in its hasty flow 
and give it time to settle ; they purify it before final 
acceptance. On this upper class the spirit of the time 
would levy its unequal tax, claiming that the rich 
man^s dollar shall be more highly assessed than the 
poor man^s. The^ forget that the impairment of the 
rich man^s dollar is the weakening of the poor man^s 
cent. Every infringement on the doUar^s responsibility 
is a diminution of the doUar^s value. The right to 
share equally in the dollar^s burden is the poor man^s 
title to his dollar's worth. 

In this digression lies the refutation of socialism^ 
and communism^of the altruistic theory when pushed 
to its extreme. In it lies the vindication of that ^oung 
business man of the future, who,4nstead of drifting 
into business, adopts it after careful study, with a 
clear conception of its end, making the family the 
social unit and striving his utmost for the well being 
of that family, even though his superior acquisition 
implies the inferior acquisition of another. In it lies 
also the implication that the family is only one unit of 
• many and that the well being of one demands the well 

being of the whole. In it lies concealed the fact that 
the smaller unit demands a larger. At first sight this 
larger unit appears to be the nation, but farther study 
shows that the national unit is often temporary, arbi- 
trary, artificial, and that the real unit is the race ; mean- 
ing by this, not the human race as a whole, but those 
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diverse bodies whose origin is so uncertain, whose dif- 
ferences and identities are so profound. Too long ac- 
cepted as a finality the national unit is being called in 
question and the racial unit being offered for adoption. 
All the tendencies of the time tend to the shattermg of 
heterogeneous empires and the formation of strictly 
defined, one-race nations. The natural units are the 
individual, the family, the one-race nation. 

But what beariug has this philosophic disquisition 
on ''The Fundamental Principles of all Business and 
their Application in Practice '^? Our answer is that in 
this conception of the social units may be found that 
final synthesis which detailed analysis and rigid strik- 
ing out of the non-essentials leave behind them, from 
which synthesis as a basis every business ii\an must 
start. Every man, in fact, for, from the standpoint of 
this lecture, every man is of necessity a business man. 
The highest development of himself, of his family, of 
his race — these are the first duties and the final ends of 
every business man. They are not necessarily incom- 
patible with the equally high development of other 
men, families and races ; but it is the business man's 
first duty to strive for bis own, knowing that if each 
strives for himself and his own with success, no need 
will remain for altruistic effort. 

*'But how,'' you may ask, **is this fundamental prin- 
ciple of all business — self-seeking in its highest, holiest 
sense — to be applied in practice ?" In the first place, 
every man about to adopt his life profession must 
inquire, not only as to its possibilities of acquisition, 
but as to its moral bearing and its final end. And 
here we must call attention to one striking feature 
of the age by which moral bearings and final ends are 
too much obscured. This feature is organization. Side 
by side with aggregations of capital have grown up 
aggregations of men. To the individual trader of 
primitive commerce has succeeded the firm. Dombey 
& Son are the lineal descendants of Dombey P^re ; 
Dombey, Son & Co. enlarge the late firm's assets and 
subdivide its oflQcial positions ; then The Dombey Co., 
Limited, fioats its stock certificates, and with them 
fioat away the remnants of individual responsibility. 
To cap the climax, The Dombey Co., Limited, surren- 
ders its corporate independence and sinks its individ- 
uality in The Dombey Trust. The Dombey Trust 
mingles its reserves in the millions on deposit with 
some big investment company, and these are loaned— 
heaven only knows where I— probably to struggling 
competitors of The Dombey Trust, whom it is trying 
to crush out of existence, and who, in turn, are trying 
to cut its throat by reckless sales at unremunerative 
price. 

Not satisfied with this destruction of his business 
personality, the end-of-the-century young business 
man goes on to still further self-effacement. He be- 
comes one of a baseball team and member of an ath- 
letic club. He is a Patriotic Order of the Sons of Amer- 
ica and an A. P. A. He is a Bed Man, a Knight of 
Pythias, an Oddfellow and a Mason. He is going to 
take the thirty-third degree next week and be initiated 
the week after into an order so new it hasn't even got 
a name. He is a Blue Ribbon man, a Social Purity 
man and a Christian Endeavor young man. He be- 
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lonfcs to the Building and Loan Society, to the Saint 
Cecilia Musical Band, to the Association of American 
Wheelmen. His moscnlar development, his race in- 
stinct, his benevolence, his provident forethought, his 
appetites, his religious tendencies, his desire to express 
by sound that which cannot be formulated in thought 
or speech ; his latest weakness for the latest fad— all 
these have to be exercised under by-law and rule in 
common with the other members of an associated 
body. Like the heterogeneous string of societies which 
makes up the tail of a great procession on some festal 
day, and at whose sight the throngs desert the side- 
walk, each faculty in turn is paradea through the pub- 
lic thoroughfare; its fringed apron and broad silk 
scarf declaring its distinctive character, and its ban- 
ner proclaiming, like the heroes of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van's operas—**! am the model of sobriety!" **I 
am the proper young man I" And all this time, 
at the head of the procession, challenging and re- 
ceiving the admiraton of all, marches the real or 
the potential soldier whose one characteristic is 
that he is ready to face every duty on every field. It 
has been well said that all we know of progressive 
organization implies prog^ssive localization of func 
tion ; and the young man who joins a big society that 
he may exercise some one faculty becomes a subdivi- 
sion of that subdivided function and exercises the de- 
cimal part of a faculty. 

^* But where are you leading us f' suddenly asks 
the affrighted young end-of-the-century man. ** You 
are taking us away from the complex, the involved, 
the highly developed multiple relations of the time, 
and leading us back to the village corner and the 
country store." Why not ? May it not be there that 
the final synthesis is found ; there where the countless 
non-essentials of an involved modernity are struck 
out ; where man comes in relations with his fellow 
man ; where the oroducer and consumer exchange in 
person ; where the farm wife's eg^ pay at once, 
directly and without intervention pr intermediary, for 
the farm wife's calico gown ; where barter simplifies 
commerce ; where Antsus touches the earth again ? 

While free traders and protectionists battle upon the 
platform, while financiers dispute about pecuniary 
currents and the outward and inward flow of gold and 
bonds; while professors of political economy corral 
their scattered lectures in the safe Told of a boui^d 
volume ; the rustic of a remote and primitive commu- 
nity evolves from a traveling circus the true solution 
of the profoundest business problem ; the doctrine of 
the bamnce of trade. 

*' That circus carried out of the county three thou- 
sand dollars !" 

Enough to buy two lots, to put up two cottages, to 
laythe foundation for two homes. 

When you adopt a profession, young man, what 
will you be ? The sub-official of a manufacturing com- 
pany, whose practically non-responsible stockholders 
are scattered far and wide ; whose annual interest and 
dividend it is your duty to furnish ; whose responsi- 
bilities to the public and to their own servants you 
can but handle most delicately or assume with per- 
sonal risk ? The occupant of a fourteenth story office 
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whence you manage by typewriter and speaking tube 
and district messenger boy, and distant telephone, and 
earth-encircling cable the affairs of some mining com- 
pany whose shafts are in the Way Off Mountains ; 
whose product you have never seen, the real value of 
whose shares is a daily conundrum ? The importer of 
^oods made by under-paid labor in foreign lands, sell- 
ing them here to the detriment of our own rising or 
established industries, and remitting to other races 
the proceeds which should have fostered your own ? 
The employer at low wages in some coal, coke or iron 
region, of a sweltering, changing, overcrowded mass 
of ignorant and debased foreigners, who hang like 
some old man of the sea round the neck of our young 
American Sindbad? The typical middleman — not a 
necessary distributor of products, but an obstructor of 
the commercial channel— standing between the pro- 
ducer and consumer, and keeping them apart from, 
and ignorant of each other; one link of that chain 
which includes the general agent, the jobber, the 
wholesaler and the retailer ? The engineer of a rapid 
transit road which transforms the old aristocratic pre- 
cinct into a Mulberry Street slum and ruins an historic 
site to inflate a suburban lot ? The consulting advisor 
of some hydraulic scheme whidh shall concentrate the 
forces of a cataract, and transform the waterfall's 
beauty into the dynamo's power ? The utilizer of an 
ocean's flow who snail dam the Mull of Cantyre, and 
use the ebbing current of a sea to stay the ebbing cur- 
rent of a waning empire's commerce ? The head of 
some great legal firm through whose ante-rooms of de- 
lay, through whose corridors of obstruction, through 
whose consulting chambers of technicality, through 
whose wickets of casuistry, bankrupt residue and dy- 
ing legacy are relentlessly and finally absorbed ? Or 
some great medical specialist plastering the open 
sore with a diagnosis and a five-syllabled Latin name, 
assuaging the anguish of a symptom by an explanation 
of its possible cause, tapping tne pocket and lancing 
the purse, and mitigating tap and thrust by dilute 
hypodermic injections of that stimulating fluid, hope ? 

And will you at every office door hang out a placard in 
bold capitals which announces that you are an annual 
subscriber to the Charity Organization, to whom all 
applicants are respectfully referred ? Or will you in 
some secluded valley hold with personal hand the cup 
of service to the individual lip ? Will you rank your- 
self among those humbler bein^ whose little mill 
wheels are scattered like benedictions through the 
rural valleys of New England ? Whose limited vine- 
yards slope down to the quiet margins of New York's 
sweet, placid lakes ? Whose apple blossoms cast a la- 
ter snow shower on the smiling fields of Pennsylvania? 
Whose log cabins and slab huts, and pine shanties, and 
substantial farm houses, and trim villas, and pictur- 
esque cottages and Fifth Avenue palaces testify to the 
secretion from the fioati ug elements of an abiding and 
permanent home? 

** And is this all you have to tell us ? Have you no 
special message ?" 

In that delicate and exquisite work, the ** Religio 
Scriptoris" of Richard Le Gallienne. the author finishes 
ay his answer to this ever - present cry for a special 



